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NEWS 


In line with the statement of policy appearing in the March issue of the 
BULLETIN, a Membership Committee of the N.E.A.S.S.T. has begun a concen. 
trated drive to increase membership in the organization. Chairman of the 
committee is Chester McArthur Destler, President-elect of the Association 
and Professor of History at Connecticut College. Other members of the com. 
mittee are, Professor Sherman Kent, Yale University; Professor Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr.,. Harvard University; Professor Edmund S, Morgan, Brown 
University; Professor Richard B. McCornack, Dartmouth College; and Pro. 
fessor Henry J. Warman of Clark University. 

Several items of educational news have been reported from Vermont. The 
State Department of Education for Conservation has issued a curriculum 
bulletin listing all available material including pamphlets, movies, film strips, 
speakers and actual experiments in progress. To increase practical working 
knowledge of the United Nations a special seminar class was organized under 
Warren Austin’s direction in New York for eighteen laymen and educators, 
including Miss Elizabeth Hale, the BULLETIN corresponding editor from Ver- 
mont, and John Hooper, chairman of the Vermont State Board of Education. 


RESULTS OF BUSINESS MEETING 


In the business meeting of the N.E.A.S.S.T. held at Cambridge, Mass. 
March 25, 1950, the following officers were elected for the coming year to take 
office on June 1, 1950. President, Chester McA. Destler, Connecticut College; 
Vice-President, Charles L. Peltier, Newton High School, Newton, Mass.; 
Secretary, Henrietta Scott, Roxbury Mission Girls’ High School, Roxbury, 
Mass. The following were elected to the Executive Committee: Henry J. 
Warman, Clark University, Edward H. Merrill, Brookline High School, Cath- 
erine A. Bryant, Providence, R. I., and Helen Haugh, Crosby High School, 
Waterbury, Conn. The Amendment to the Constitution to raise the general 
dues of the organization to $2 annually passed. 


WINTER MEETING AT CAMBRIDGE 


M. FRANCES MAHONEY 
South Junior High Schoo! 
Quincy, Massachusetts. 
Secondary Session 


The necessity for a reorganization of political party structure was 
stressed by Reverend Thomas F. Fleming, S. J., professor of American Gov- 
ernment, Boston College and Graduate School and Director of the Lowell In- 
stitute Broadcasting Council, in his address, “Recent Trends in Political 
Parties and Party Government,” at the secondary session of the N.E.A.S.8.T. 
joint meeting with the Harvard Teachers Association on March 24, 1950. 
Fr. Fleming was introduced by Mr. Walter C. Barnes, of Wheelock Col- 
lege, chairman of the program committee, who presided at the meeting which 
was held at Radcliffe College. 

Emphasizing the degree to which the operation of our government depends 
on the operation of our political party system, the speaker forcefully asserted 
that, if political parties are to adapt themselves to become effective instrv- 
ments of policy, they must endeavor to establish a structure which can 
held responsible for its policies. 
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The adverse effects of the Tammany era on the political party as an in- 
stitution were pointed out by Fr. Fleming. Stereotypes which developed were 
not conducive to a constructive approach to the party system, and politicians 
and parties were unduly discredited, he declared. 

In the past, the speaker continued, too much emphasis on office-holding 
and patronage has been a major characteristic in politics. This has been, in 
his opinion, the only unity in the party system and an inherent weakness in 
the structure. The great trend now is a change from the “policy of patron- 
age” to a “policy of issues,” Fr. Fleming noted. A realization that politi- 
cal parties must be sources for the development of policies and must origi- 
nate ideas and issues rather than act merely as “brokers” is apparent. 

The present lack of organization and power of sanction makes it impossi- 
ble for the party to deliver on the basis of an issue, the speaker went on to 
explain. This presents the problem of inducing a degree of discipline to hold 
toa principle. Because our federal system is geared to majority government, 
major parties must be preserved for effective government, he emphasized. If 
a reorganization of party structure is to be accomplished, Fr. Fleming main- 
tained, the public as well as the parties must be educated for it. The second- 
ary schools, in his estimation, must attempt to do it. The difficult problem of 
stereotypes must be solved in the educative process. Unless the public will 
trust and encourage it, a new party structure will be useless. 

In conclusion, Fr. Fleming suggested that the primary area out of which 
the national structure must develop is the local level. If the party system is 
to operate effectively there must be responsible party performance at both 
levels. 


Elementary Session 


The problem of “Teaching Current Events Below the High School” was 
discussed at the elementary session under the guidance of Miss Clarice J. 
Weeden of the Brookline Public Schools. The purpose of the panel was to 
give practical suggestions for the teaching of current events. 

The discussion was opened by Miss Madeline F. Bartell, supervisor of 
elementary education in the Needham Schools, who described methods by 
which an interest in news is developed among children in the primary grades. 
She emphasized the importance of an understanding of the basic interests of 
the pupils. It was pointed out that the primary interest of the child at this 
grade level is himself and his immediate environment. Miss Bartel] related 
some specific examples of current events activities which have been carried 
out in the Needham Schools at this level and displayed interesting samples 
of the pupils’ work. 

Mrs. Edyth T. Clark, teacher in the John Ward School, Newton, described 
methods and techniques which she has found successful at the sixth grade 
level. In an attempt to relate current events to the past, Mrs. Clark first has 
her students list the questions which they want answered. Some of the ques- 
tions invariably relate to current problems and cannot be answered by the 
textbook. Committees are chosen to find the answers and to post references 
for the class to read so that they can listen intelligently. In conclusion, the 
speaker advocated the building of attitudes as an important aim of the cur- 
rent events program. 

Describing the procedures used in her sixth grade class at the Driscoll 
School in Brookline, Miss Elizabeth W. Perry explained her use of current 
events to enrich the regular units of work as well as to find out what is going 
on in general. After listening to a brief news broadcast in class each morn- 
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ing, her pupils first think about what they have heard and then discuss the 
most important items. On Friday a committee summarizes the news of the 
week. The most important aim of her current events program, Miss Perr, 
stated, is to teach pupils how to listen to and to read current events. 

The way in which the constants of geography make current events anj 
how current events reading in geography can be utilized to foster reflective 
reading was the theme of the final speaker on the panel, Mr. William D. Pur. 
cell, teacher in the Driscoll School, Brookline. In his seventh and eighth 
grade classes Mr. Purcell makes use of current events to show how faets 
stated in the textbook are borne out in daily life. He stressed the importance 
of teaching students how to discriminate in selecting important news events 
that fit in with geography. 


DONALD B. Cou 
Phillips Exeter Academy 


General Session 


Although the lectures given at the college sessions of the joint meeting 
were on different topics, they were so well integrated that taken together they 
presented an excellent analysis of our current foreign and domestic prob. 
lems. Professor Donald C. McKay, Chairman of the Committee on Inter. 
national and Regional Studies at Harvard, spoke on the topic, “France, Pivot 
of European Politics”; while Professor Summer H. Slichter, Professor of 
Economics at Harvard, discussed “The American Economy.” 

Professor McKay began by indicating the importance of France in the 
current picture. Because of its unhealthy economic and political status, 
France is at present a spearhead of weakness in the flank of Russia, and our 
policy must be aimed at making this a spearhead of strength. Even though 
French industry has climbed back to its best pre-war position, it is still badly 
in need of dollars and must export more to the United States. On the politi- 
cal scene the basic problem is the failure of the Socialist parties, a failure 
which has left the Communist Party as the sole important representative of 
the French worker. Unable to regain her former position of pre-eminence in 
Europe, France has been left frustrated, and psychologically in a weak posi- 
tion. In the light of these French problems our eurrent European Aid pro- 
gram becomes much more understandable. Although one purpose of the Mar- 
shall Plan is to check Russia in Europe, Professor McKay pointed out that 
a more positive motive is to infuse life into Framce and help her regain con- 
fidence. In a like fashion the Military Aid program is aimed at checking 
Russia by strengthening the already capable French army. 

After he had made our European policies more clear by focusing attention 
on France, Professor McKay concluded by analyzing the possible steps that 
Russia may take in the next few years. Russia may decide upon a real peace 
program either because she prefers to wait until our economy goes beseri 
before waging war or because she feels we are too strong. Less optimistic 
are the possibilities that Russia may attack at once because of internal ten 
sions or because of a fear that we will be much stronger in a few years. Re 
gardless of what happens the next few years are vital, and Professor McKay 
urged the United States to continue the cold war, help Western Europe, ani 
strengthen the fabric of its society. 

In the lecture which followed Professor Slichter discussed the economit 
side of the society to which his colleague had been referring. Although we 
Americans make up only six per cent of the world’s population, we product 
forty per cent of the world’s goods and services. Not only is this a tremen¢- 
ously productive economy, but it is also an expanding one, providing mort 
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jobs and better ones at a rate faster than that of population increase. The 
old assumption that science has taken the skill out of jobs is rendered void 
in the light of statistics, for today the common laborer makes up only one- 
fourth of our labor force rather than the one-third of 1910. It is this science 
and the machines it has produced that has made our economy so productive. 
Professor Slichter also emphasized another feature of our economy, its tend- 
ency toward concentration, which he pointed out was as true of labor as it 
was of capital. 

After delineating the most important aspects of the American economy, 
Professor Slichter went on to answer two important questions about it. The 
first — will our economy continue to expand — was answered in the affirm- 
ative, at least for the next decade or so. If the cold war, which is currently 
supporting the expanding economy, should abate, then the increased U. S. 
population resulting from the war babies will carry the expansion on. The 
second question and the one which came quite naturally out of Professor 
McKay’s lecture was: “Will we have another panic similar to that in 1929?” 
Professor Slichter thought not and he cited several differences between 1929 
and today to support his stand. Whereas short term debts were very high in 
1929, they are much lower today. In addition the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation and unemployment insurance have combined to make the pros- 
pects of a crash less likely, the former by preventing large scale bank fail- 
ures and the latter by maintaining purchasing power during small depres- 
sions. Professor Slichter feels that if we can get through the fifties, we shall 
have the business cycle conquered. 

In conclusion Professor Slichter indicated what the future trends were 
likely to be. Some government interference in business will continue, but 
the size of the budget will have to be kept down. Though much indirect plan- 
ning will remain, there will be no large scale government-planned economy. 
and decisions will as now be made by large numbers of people. Thus while 
Professor McKay called upon the American people to keep their society 
strong, Professor Slichter reaffirmed his faith in both the people and their 
economy. 


HOW THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
SERVES SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 
DoroTHY MCCLURE 
Specialist for Social Sciences and Geography 
Division of Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Through publications, loan services, and consultation by its staff mem- 
hers, the Office of Education offers a variety of services to the social studies 
teachers of the nation. Four staff members in the Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Schools ! devote full time to work in the socia] studies area. 
They are free to call on Office of Education staff working in related fields, 
when social studies problems pertaining to vocational education, rural edu- 
cation, international educational relations, audio-visual materials, etc., arise. 
Thus it is possible to mobilize a wide range of abilities and knowledges for 
the solution of a particular problem in the social studies field. 

The social studies specialists divide their time among the various kinds 
of services offered by the Office. Developing bibliographies and bulletins is 
one of their major activities. For most part these published materials, 
whether printed or processed (multilithed or mimeographed), are in the na- 
ture of helps for teachers rather than materials for students. For example, 
there are two series of Office circulars which are prepared especially for 
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social studies teachers. They are: (A) The Social Studies Series of Aids fo; 
Teachers, and (B) Helps for Teachers of Geography and Conservation, 
Single copies of each issue of these two series are free upon request. Pres. 
ently available in the Social Studies Series are these titles: “Sources of Cur. 
rent Teaching Materials for Social Studies Classes” (Circular 301); “Teach. 
ing the Social Studies, Periodical Materials” (Circular 302); “A Selected 
Professional Library for the Social Studies Teacher” (Circular 303). In the 
Geography Series, there is available “Selected References for the Teaching 
of Geography and Conservation (Circular 310); this bibliography is in five 
parts, covering philosophy and goals, Inexpensive Teaching Materials, Audio. 
visual Aids, Programs and Procedures, and A Bibliography of Bibliographies. 

Other Office publications * currently available and of interest to social 
studies teachers include: “A Selected Bibliography for Teaching About 
the United Nations”; “Motion Pictures on Democracy, a Selected Biblio- 
graphy”; “Social Studies Courses of Study,” Selected References (Elemen- 
tary Division) No. 17; “Teaching the Social Studies,” Selected References 
(a bibliography, Elementary Division) No. 18; “Bibliography of Bibliogra- 
phies on Atomic Energy”; Teaching Aids in Atomic Energy”; Introduce. 
tory Bibliography on Atomic Energy”; “In Expensive Books and Pamphlets 
on Atomic Energy”; “Requirements and High School Students’ Programs” 
(Circular 300); “Developing Life Adjustment Education in a Local School” 
(Circular 253); “Helpful Materials for Improving Reading in the Secondary 
School”; “Teaching of United States History in Public High Schools,” Bul- 
letin 1949, No. 7; “World Understanding Begins with Children,” Bulletin 
1949, No. 17; “Making Democracy Work and Grow,” Bulletin 1948, No. 10. 
Soon to be published is a bulletin on conservation, “Better Living Through 
Wise Use of Resources — A Manual for Teachers.” 

Another major portion of the time of the social studies specialists goes 
to “service correspondence” —i.e., answering letters from social studies 
teachers who request information not available to them in their local library, 
about materials on a particular topic, or who ask for suggestions about cur- 
riculum development, classroom procedures, or other phases of social studies 
instruction. The specialist gives each letter the best reply he or she can 
work out. Often the teacher is furnished a duplicated bibliography, or given 
suggestions about other sources of information on his problem. The teacher 
who states his inquiry specifically and in reasonable detail undoubtedly gets 
a more helpful reply than the one who writes, “Please send me information 
about teaching social studies.” Obviously it is difficult to be specific in re- 
plying to the second kind of inquiry —'yet such requests come frequently, 
with the writer neglecting to indicate grade level, content, or particular 
problems which he must solve. 

From time to time Office specialists run research studies about various 
phases of social studies programs in the nation’s schools and publish the 
results in Office bulletins or in articles in professional journals. One such 
study is reported in Bulletin 1949, No. 7 (see above). Up to one-third of 4 
specialist’s time may be assigned to work with professional organizations, 
state departments of education, and teacher-education institutions. This 
aspect of Office service is of less direct interest to individual social studies 
teachers than the other ‘services mentioned above. Two additional activi- 
ties of the Office, however, affect the individual teacher directly: the loan 
service of radio scripts and transcriptions, and the teacher exchange program. 

The Educational Radio Script and Transcription Exchange of the Office 
has for loan several hundred radio scripts and over two hundred transcrip- 
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tions. Many of them deal with historical topics or with current social prob- 
lems. Single scripts may be borrowed for three weeks, volumes of scripts 
for four, with the only expense to the borrower being the cost of return 
postage. These scripts may be duplicated, as may any government pub- 
lication since none of them are copyrighted. Teachers may borrow, for a 
period of two weeks, a catalogue of the radio scripts. A catalogue of the 
transcriptions may be had for the asking—order “A Catalog of Radio 
Recordings, a Transcription Service for Schools.” 

The Office’s Division of International Educational Relations carries on a 
program of teacher exchange, in which American teachers are enabled to 
exchange jobs with teachers in Britain, Canada, or France. The period of 
the exchange is for one year. Teachers who wish to expand their own ex- 
perience with another culture, and find this a practical way to do so, should 
write to Paul Smith, Assistant Director of the Division, for information 
about the exchange program. 

References 
1) They are Howard Cummings (Civics and Economics), Halene Hatcher 
(Conservation and Geography), Wilhelmina Hill (Elementary Social 
Studies) and Dorothy McClure (Social Sciences and Geography). 
2) Single copies free so long as supply lasts, unless otherwise stated. 


MICROFILM AND EDUCATION 


RicHaRD W. HALE, JR. 

Department of Education 

Wellesley College. 

Now that American Documentation, the new journal of documentary re- 
production, has brought out its first number, the time seems ripe for teach- 


ers of the social studies to consider what can — and cannot — be accom- 
plished by means of microfilm. For there are possibilities for the use of 
films in secondary schools that may not be realized. 

The value of film reproduction is that it makes possible the wide-spread 
use of facsimilies. Students can see original manuscripts and see large 
amounts of them. It is nothing new to use facsimiles, many a text book has 
a photograph in it of a page of the author’s writings showing his erasures; 
the amendments in the Declaration of Independence are well known. But 
such materials were not widely used, for they were expensive to procure. 
Microfilm is different. With it one can bring into the class room the little, 
lively things of history and literature. A town’s records, as a colonial clerk 
wrote them; an amendment to a school’s charter and along with it the peti- 
tion that explained why the legislature was asked to make the amendment; 
characteristic letters of an author that show his personality in the strokes of 
his pen — such is the material that microfilm can bring into the class room. 

This truth the writer of these lines once discovered, when teaching naval 
history at Princeton. By good fortune, the descendant of one of Nelson’s 
captains invited him to dinner in London. It was a matter of an enjoyable 
half hour that evening to film the family copy of the famous Trafalgar bat- 
tle order. The next winter, Trafalgar came to life in the class room. No 
time had to be spent explaining the mechanics of the double column of at- 
tack. There it lay before the students, in black and white, with the names, 
captains, and gunpower of each ship of the line clearly stated. Questions 
about the way orders were transmitted rose naturally to the student’s lips, 
as they read the well known words that have gained the name of “The Nel- 
son Touch” and noted the variations in the copy that lay before them and the 
usual printed version. No oratory was needed to explain what England had 
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lost in the death of Nelson. There lay a hint of it, in the disregarded jp. 
structions to return the battle orders to the admiral after the battle. Some 
one was sure to comment on that suggestive sentence. With such document 
before students, Trafalgar taught itself; all the teachers needed to do wa; 
start a particular ball rolling to create discussion, or add a brief explanation 
to help discussion past a dead center. 

This illustration happens to come from history, and from a particula 
branch of history. But such use of origina] documents is peculiar neithe 
to the subject nor to the branch of the subject. What happened was what 
can happen whenever students do research. A problem forces students t 
think, makes thinking fun, and they discover for themselves quickly and 
pleasurably what might have taken time to drive into their heads. And stv. 
dents are the more willing to face up to studying a problem when they look 
at documents that are obviously the originals. That gives a touch of reality, 
and takes the work out of the routine class. 

Such use of microfilm, be it noted, does not demand expensive equipment 
In the case above mentioned, a 35 mm camera with a ground glass focussing 
device was used, because it was available. But any camera with short rang 
will do the job. As for the form of reproduction, in this case it was not bj 
means of a film reader, nor even of a projector throwing an image on a 
screen, but a few simple enlargements, that were passed from hand to hand 
For local documents, often students who make a hobby of photography wil 
do the taking, the developing, printing, and enlarging. Or if enlarging seem: 
a nuisance, a lanternslide projector and a white wall wil] serve. 

Here, too, is an aspect of microfilm that is worth considering. Not only 
does it allow a mature student to do research of sorts, and get into touch 
with the subject he is studying by looking over film of a manuscript in a read. 
er. It also allows the teacher who is striving for a graduate degree to work 
for that degree without upsetting his teaching schedule. For microfilm can 
speed up not only the collection and use of research materia] but now also its 
discovery, and even the publication of results. 

It goes without saying that a photocopy of a document is quicker to make 
than a transcription, is fuller than notes, and is accurate, as the other two 
are not, unless much time has been spent checking back. It is almost equally 
obvious that it is also a time saver to be able to refer to the original as one 
writes, which can be done with film and a reading machine beside one. But 
it may not be realized how much time can now be saved because of the Li- 
brary of Congress program of filming unpublished bibliographical aids. Mor 
and more, as time goes on, it will be possible to use films that correspond ts 
drawers full of cards at some distant manuscript repositoryy, or to the bound 
handwritten register that really tells what is in such and such a body of 
manuscripts. Then, when one visits the depository, no time need be wasted 
in pawing over card files or registers. One can pitch in at once, knowing 
what one wants to look at. Lastly, if one is working for a degree which de 
mands publication of the thesis, it may be that microfilm publication wil 
prove acceptable. From typed thesis to published book the printing cost maj 
be $2,000; the filming cost may be $20. Those are extremes — but they i) 
lustrate a point. 

Of course, microfilm is not the answer to every problem. No one expects 
to see a row of film readers in every class room, or to have students read it 
crabbed handwriting what they can secure in clear print. But microfiz 
and other forms of photocopying are no longer tools for the research librar 
and the advanced scholar. They have teaching uses at the secondary schod 
level. They may be the means of bringing the research degree within th 
reach of the secondary schoo] teacher. They are cheap. They are easy ¥ 
handle. They are well worth looking into. 
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SWEDEN: LAND OF PARADOX 


EDITH CHRISTINA JOHNSON 
Wellesley College. 

You cannot know Sweden by merely traveling through the country as a 
tourist. On the surface it is a quiet, self-possessed, lyrically beautiful country, 
its people polite to visitors and apparently comfortable and happy. But the 
truth of the matter is that Sweden is a land of paradoxes. With this as the 
key, the discovery of Sweden becomes a progressively interesting and always 
amazing adventure. 

If you have a working knowledge of the language, your information will 
be more securely factual than the more superficial knowledge of one who 
must always be on the outside. Since the Swede knows that his mother 
tongue is spoken by only a very smal] minority of the human species, he is 
the more delighted if you can converse with him in Swedish. His pleasure 
breaks down his natural reserve, and he begins to give you the information 
hat helps to explain the paradoxes. So from professor and teacher, factory 
owner and worker, bus and taxi driver; clerks in the stores, young people in 
the schools, and fellow-passengers in busses and trains, you build up the 
icture of modern Sweden. 

Oldest of the continuous kingdoms on the European continent and at the 
kame time latest model for the democratic state, the social pattern in this 
ree country is aristocratic while the economic blueprint is of the leveling 
mature of direct and literal democracy. Ceremonies of church, state, and 
higher education are marked by the ritual and pomp of royalty and uniforms, 
rumpeters and classic music, magnificence of setting and forma] oratory. 
‘ou feel all this at a Sunday service in one of the Lutheran churches, at the 
natguration of a professor in the ancient university of Upsala, at the im- 
ressive and forever memorable Nobe] Prize Award in the beautiful concert 
all in Stockholm and at the forma] dinner which follows in the picturesque 
etting of the gold room of the famous Town Hall. So the stability of cere- 
nony with its more or less fixed patterns holds together the form and out- 
ines of this progressively evolving modern state. 

In Sweden, history and geography are the natural and significant shaping 
orees. Neighbor to the aggressive power that has swallowed up most of her 
mall sister nations, Sweden presents the outer calm of one determined to 
ollow her independent destiny. She has intimate knowledge of historical 
lashes with her overpowering neighbor, whose land she helped to settle and 
ven to name. But for her the way of peace must be sought through other 
nethods than war, which her history has taught her meant slow annihilation. 
The peaceful media of education and a decent living for all are her present 
oints of emphasis. Thus it is that the visitor from America, accustomed to 
he daily jitters of the talk and threat of war, finds the people of Sweden 
uietly going about their business in the belief that constant talk of war does 
hot encourage the will to peace. 

It was not many years ago that the “experts” on Sweden stated, “Sweden 
as no problems. She is a homogeneous country without the conflicts that 
lany nationalities arouse.” So they explained this country’s advanced so- 
ial progress. They would have to find another explanation today. For as 
ne American student expressed it, “Sweden is a regular League of Nations!” 
he influx of displaced persons from practically every European state has 
Treated acute problems of adjustment,—economically, individually, and so- 
ally. One factory near Stockholm employed 17 different nationalities a year 
go. Human nature having certain fundamental reactions everywhere, the 
rictions that such a situation creates may well be imagined. Since many of 
hese aliens are of the higher and educated classes, the problem of their em- 
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ployment has been greater than any the United States usually encounte;, 
among its more humble immigrants. One community might find itself she). 
tering a whole colony of nationals. Thus in Upsala, a city of some 50,000, 
there are about 5,000 Estonians. 

Courses that would enable the professional people to pass examination; 
for the practice of their profession in Sweden have been part of the program 
of rehabilitation. The need for workers in industry absorbed all who haj 
trades or crafts. This might not have been possible had there not been a). 
ready in Sweden a system of “budgeting” the various vocations which is part 
of the social program. It was discovered, for example, that there were to 
many taxi drivers to keep all of them adequately employed. By the system of 
“voluntary redistribution,” hundreds of those not working full time were 
trained for other vocations. So the menace of spotty unemployment is kept 
somewhat under control. Student refugees in the universities are training 
to help meet the teacher shortage in Sweden, but the road is long and hard 
when they must also use their time to earn board and shelter. The Swedish 
government is giving every assistance to these people who have turned to it 
for refuge when home and country were invaded. Since the Swedes have al. 
ways traded with a great variety of nations, their outlook is historically in. 
ternational, but it is something of a new experience to have to assimilate 
thousands of almost destitute peoples of different languages and national ecus- 
toms. 

So he might also be unaware of the quiet but extensive revolution in the 
program of education, for unless one is invited to the discussions, in Swedish 
of the reports of the state commission an education, you can hardly know how 
sweeping the reforms that are already under way. These discussions are tak. 
ing place al] over the country, among various social groups; and in each 
someone is appointed to draw up the criticisms and recommendations and 
send them to the central commission that has been publishing reports of its 
investigations begun in 1942. The aim is the improvement of education at 
the lower levels, its wider distrbution on the higher levels, and a more ef- 
fective program of training the abilities of each young person for his ow 
full development and his usefulness to society. “By giving secondary schoo 
education to all, we aim to eliminate class differences,” says the only woman 
member of the King’s cabinet. 

Recognizing that Sweden is facing westward, the state now requires the 
study of English from the fifth grade. Our language is taught with the 
thoroughness we associate with these Scandinavian people, and results after 
only three months were amazing. At the oldest university, Upsala, there is 
an Institute for English and American Studies where hundreds of graduate 
students are becoming better acquainted with the literatures of our English- 
speaking countries than the average American student ever becomes. 

Small, remote, seemingly self-contained, this little country facing the 
Atlantic and the Baltic is keenly in touch with the main currents of culture 
everywhere. Her distinction in science is well known to the world. But the 
contrasts and paradoxes that give to land and people depth and imaginative 
appeal are not immediately apparent to the casual visitor, with his precor- 
ceived ideas of Swedish smorgasbord and immaculate housekeeping. In the 
very landscape itself there is the paradox of the ancient and the modern: 
an up-to-date elementary school for 700 pupils on the foundations of a fif- 
teenth century monastery; great stone records in the runic alphabet found ™ 
the farms near a city of modernistic homes and a silk factory that has * 
beautiful nursery for the children of its women workers. The very atmo: 
phere of the country is suggestive of moving creative forces. 
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GERMAN STUDENTS QUESTION AMERICANS 


Epitor’s NOTE: 

The following questions were sent to Groton School, Groton Massachu- 
setts, by pupils in the Schondorf School, a private church school in Bavaria. 
They are supplied to the BULLETIN by Mr. Richard K. Irons of Groton. Cordial 
relations have existed between the American and German school since 1946, 
and a digest of the answers to the questions proposed are in the process of 
ompilation. Mr. Irons points out that although the Schondorf School kept 
tself as free as possible in Germany from Nazi influence, a certain strain 
{ indoctrination and subtle racism crops up such as in questions relating to 
the supposed cultural contribution of the Vikings and the preservation of 
supposed “Germandom.” It is the feeling of the Editors that these questions 
speak for themselves, and that in their searching quality and as a repre- 
entation of the state of mind of young Germans today, they commend them- 
selves to every reader without further comment. 


|. Political Questions 

|. Is there any interest among you about the unity of Germany? 

_ What is your opinion about the idea of a United States of Europe? 

_ The Morgenthau-plan is known to us only as the Nazis described it, and 
had as such a devastating effect. Can we find out any further details about 
the plan, its fate, and the criticism of these documents ? 

4. What’s your attitude about the political misstep of the German nation in 
its most recent past and in how far do you consider the individual German 
to be equally guilty? 

5. Do you regularly read a political daily newspaper ? 

6. What role does the Communist Party play in America and what is the 
attitude of youth toward Communism ? 

7. On the one hand America helps Germany, on the other hand it is holding 
iown Germany’s economic rise. Isn’t there a contradiction in that? 

’. What is your opinion about Roosevelt’s Russian policy? 

ll. Historical Questions 

1. How much do you learn about the history of North America before the 
discovery, and what is taught in the schools in this field? 

. How much do you know about the culture of the Indian? 

. What is the present state of the culture of the Indians? 

4. A subject which is of great interest to us is: The Vikings in America. 

5. In how far are American families acquainted with their origin? Of 
course, we are especially interested in the preservation of “Germandom,” or 
f the consciousness of German origin. 

lll. Economie Questions 

1. What is your opinion about dismantling (certain industrial and war 
plants)? For on the one hand you are aiding German reconstruction by the 
Marshall plan, on the other hand plants necessary for existence are being 
lismantled. 

. What is your opinion about the attitude of England in this connection? 
- Your politicians and economic leaders want to bring about an economic 
recovery of Germany. Since we possess very few raw materials, we have to 
resort to synthetic production (rubber, gasoline). What is your opinion about 
‘ne fact that we are forbidden synthetic production ? 

- What impression did the German export-fair in New York leave with you? 
What German export articles are at all still able to compete in your markets 
and for which ones is there an especial interest ? 
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4. How can one explain that the formations of trusts is forbidden in Ger. 
many, although the advantages of trusts in small numbers has been clearly 
recognized in America? 

5. Are there cooperatives in America? If so, what part do they play ip 
the economic life? What happens to them in times of crises? 

6. Are the prices regulated only by supply and demand? Are there fixe; 
maximum prices which may not be exceeded? If so, to what articles does 
this apply. (Imported articles ?) 

IV. Sociological Questions 

1. Relation of the employer and employee. 

Do employees take an interest in their concern? 

Do their unions work together with the employer? 

Do the employees share in the management of the concern and do they 
have a right to vote on policies? 

2. Movement away from the country to the cities. 

Is there in America a tendency to migrate to the cities? 

Does this cause a lack of labor in the country? 

Are there any farms under 25 acres? 

3. Professional (occupational) prospects. 

Which occupations are frequently chosen by you? 

For idealistic or material reasons? 

Which occupations have good prospects? 

Which academic occupation has the best chances? 

Are large numbers desirous of attending higher seats of learning cor- 
responding to our universities ? 

Which occupations are stil] open? (This question means: Which or- 
cupations are so poorly filled that a foreigner could still have a 
chance in them.) 

Which occupations are especially chosen by immigrants if they have 
no financial backing? 

Which ones offer them the most? 

In which occupations are Germans especially appreciated? 

Which ones are chiefly practiced by them? 

4. Racial distinctions. 

What special position does the Negro have in the Northern States? 

How do you stand up for this considering your tolerance toward races 
and various philosophies of life? 

What position do mulattos and mestizos have? (A mestizo is an of- 
spring of Spanish and American Indians.) 

Does a white man lose any rights on account of a marriage to a col- 
ored person? 

V. General Questions 

1. In how far do you transfer your opinion of Germany to the individual 
German? 

2. Do the experiences which you have had with one German correspond to 
the mental] picture of a German which Americans usually have? 

8. Which works of German literature interest you? Which ones have yo 
read? 

4. Which places in Europe would you like to visit? 

5. America is very tolerant toward the most varied kinds of philosophies of 
life. How could the individual philosophies of life maintain themselves wit!- 
out being forced to battle it out with the others? 

6. Do you take “be-bop” seriously? (A Philosophy of Life?) 
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\ LETTER FROM HAWAII 


Miss KATHERINE GARDEN 

Melrose High School. 

Epitor’s NOTE: The following observations on the educational scene in Ha- 

vaii were brought to the attention of the BULLETIN by Miss Elsie E. Whit- 

vey. They are being printed in letter form to retain their informality and 

personal nature. Miss Garden has for the past year been an exchange teach- 
er in Honolulu. 

“How do you get an exchange?” is usually the first question asked. Just 
make up your mind as to where you wish to go, approach the Superintendent 
of Schools in your local system, get his approval, and ask him to contact 
oficially the Superintendent of Schools in your desired location. Do not 
attempt to make the contact direct. The Exchange teacher is still in the em- 
ploy of her own school department, and receives her salary checks direct 
from the home office. Here in Honolulu exchanges are encouraged. At the 
present time there are 24 of us, representing 12 different states. My ex- 
change, Mrs. Lillian Givens, is oriental and I am happy to know that her 
reception in Melrose has been as heart-warming as mine in Honolulu. 

There is, of course, the glamorous Hawaii of the tourist and the Malihinis 
(newcomers), but because I teach in a public school in this typical, large 
American city, I am privileged to go away knowing much more of the realis- 
tic, backstage Hawaii than the front drop curtain which is Waikiki. In 
April I hope to visit the islands of Hawaii and Maui (so far, I have not 
been off Oahu). However, for a study of the many races and nationalities 
tht make the Hawaiian Islands their home, I believe I could not find a 
better laboratory than right in Honolulu in the school in which I am 
teaching. 

Though I am a Senior High School teacher at home, I was assigned to 
Kalakaua Intermediate, a Junior High School with an enrollment of over 1600 
pupils and a Faculty of 55. I have been privileged to witness some of the 
fading vestiges of Hawaiian culture, the redediction ceremony for the entire 
student body of the well-known Kamehameha Schools, for Hawaiian stu- 
dents — placing of leis at the crypt of the merry monarch, King Kalakaua 
—the great Youth Pageant depicting the history of the Islands. 

To list impressive statistical figures when speaking of race differences 
's one thing, to be among them, and to forget almost immediately upon ac- 
quaintance that there is a difference in the shape of the eyes and the shade 
(f the skin, is a very much more impressive realization. 

On the Kalakaua Faculty there are eight Hawaians or part Hawaians, 
1s Japanese, 283 Chinese, two Koreans, two Indian-Portuguese, and the rest 
of us haole (whites). Our Principal is Hawaiian-Caucasian, our Vice-Princi- 
pal, Japanese; the Boy’s Councillor, Chinese; the Girl’s Counsellor, Caucasian. 
The entire office staff is Japanese. I might add that the two finest and most 
inspiring talks we had this year were given by Japanese, one our Vice- 
Principal, the other by a 14-year old student on the occasion of the com- 
memorative program for Pearl Harbor Day. 

The student body of the school, like the faculty, represents all the races 
of the Islands. For the sake of realism, I thought it would be interesting 
‘0 make a small, cross-sectional study. I have taken the first ten names of 
ny own home Room enrollment, not as a selective list, but just as they appear 
‘n my Register: Alfred—Filipino-Chinese, Doris—Filipino, Colin—Chinese- 
Polish-Hawaiian, James—Hawaiian-Japanese, Manuel—Portuguese, Shirley 
—Filipino-Spanish-Chinese, Justin—Japanese-Caucasian, Clarence—Japanese, 
Mary—Japanese. 
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These children get along very nicely together and with me, the on) 
English origin Caucasian in the room. This group is also one of my Ninth 
Grade Social] Studies Classes. They do speak Pidgin English among then. 
selves, but can express themselves in proper grammatical style if force 
to it. It is not true, as I was told before I came to the Islands, that all th 
children go barefoot, in fact they dress very much like the children at hom 

Like all the other teachers at Kalakaua I carry a heavy teaching load, siy 
classes in Social Studies, each averaging 35 pupils, no free periods, plus the 
usual time-consuming extra-curricular program. While I do not have th 
total enrollment figures for the school, I would guess that there are fewe 
than 20 straight Caucasian pupils in the whole student body. In Honoluh 
the public High Schools are divided into English Standard and non-standari, 
in the former an entrance examination is required. Through the years a 
unfortunate feeling of snobbery and antagonism has developed between the 
public and private institutions here which, in my opinion, has worked to the 
detriment of both. It all harks back to early colonialism, and now only tim 
and a better understanding will eventually obliterate this unnecessary barrie: 

So much for the schools of Honolulu; now for a quick look at the whok 
Territory. The following are Civilian Population Estimates compiled by the 
Board of Health for January 1, 1949: 

Percent of Increase or Decrease since July 1, 1948 

Hawaiian -1.0 
Part-Hawaiian +4.5 
Puerto-Rican _. d +2.6 
Caucasion .. -9.3 
Chinese fun +1.7 
Japanese ...... +1.9 

+0.9 
Filipino 
All Others +5.9 

It is interesting to note that all races have a high percentage of citizens 
with the exception of the Filipinos, who show fewer citizens than aliens. The 
large Portuguese population living in the Islands is included in the Caucasian 
total. Whether it be in the society columns of the daily papers, at church, 
concerts, sports events, State Constitutional Conventions, residential areas, 
the observer will find all races represented to a greater or lesser degree. It 
the Territorial Legislature the President of the Senate is a Japanese, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives is Chinese. The one woman Seni 
tor and the two women in the House are Hawaiian or part Hawaiian. 

There is another interracial experience which might serve as a fitting 
conclusion to my account. Dr. Holt, President of the N.E.A., was a gues 
of the Hawaii Educational Association for ten days. The Oahu teachers gavt 
a tremendously successful dinner to honor Dr. Holt. All during the evening 
we were entertained by the Hawaiian teachers, and, following the selections 
sung by the Hawaiian teachers, a chorus from the Kamehameha School for 
girls sang a cappella. The following day was the regular convention “ 
Oahu teachers. The highlight of the morning was the address by Dr. Holt 
preceded by a program of dances representing all the large national groups 
in the Islands—the Hawaiian hula, Samoan knife dance, Koreans, Chinese 
Filipinoes and a Japanese umbrella dance. The series closed with an Ameri 
can Square Dance complete with bluejeans and frilly dresses. As a finale, 
Dr. Holt was called to the platform and was presented with a gift from ea 
of the national groups who had participated. 
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Only BOOK S 


- The Walled City, by Elspeth Huxley. (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 
wt BEE 1948, 343 p., $3.00.) This is an attractive novel about English officials in 
on tropical Africa, especially about two couples whose lives meet, separate and 
. meet again. The story includes vacations in England and runs through the 
hon period between the wars. The novel has adventure, humor, brilliant conver- 
d, six sations and it is full of psychology in the contrast between the two couples. 
S the MAM pbert Gresham is disinterested and devoted; in his wife’s ill health and 
© “eH their separation from their little son, both pay a heavy price for his part in 
fewe the British Empire. Freddy Begg, however, is the industrious, ambitious 
toluly man that is likely to move steadily forward to a governorship, assisted by his 
dard Jever wife in a hundred ways that he appreciates and in a few ways that he 
TS {0M ics not know, or does not like when he finds them out. 
mn the Moreover the book presents an unusually convincing picture of the daily 


bo the contacts between rulers and subjects in an empire. The author gives many 

/ Ume HE. conversation between Englishman and Moslem and shows the outcome of 

ierier various imperial projects. She knew the setting intimately. There was, for in- 

whole HM «tance, the school for girls, rather contrary to Moslem ideals of modest wom- 

y the Manhood, but which the tired Emir, after conversations of stately courtesy, 
onsented to open in his own palace for the daughters of his family and of 

, 198 Bi the aristocracy. The Koran was taught. It was merely a gentle beginning. 
But one day there came a government inspector new to the Moslem world, 
“a young, impatient free-thinker who bubbled over with ill-concealed con- 
tempt for the travesty of education he had found.” Then the Emir, nettled 
by uncivil and repeated demands for the gight to inspect the schoo] in his 
harem, responded by closing the school. When word got back to England, 
critics of the Empire in Parliament and in the press waxed indignant over 
the sad, neglected province “containing upwards of a million people, without 
a single school for girls.” 

Contacts of advanced and backward peoples have been shown before, 
tizens MEEO'@>ly by Joseph Conrad, Almayer’s Folly (also An Outcast of the Islands). 
s. Thayer's Folly has fascinating conversations setting the contrast of ideals 
of the Dutch and the Japanese meeting commercially, while Dutch officials 
are in the dim background. Elspeth Huxley, however, seems even more fa- 
niliar with her setting than Conrad seemed with his. She shows direct rela- 
ions between the rulers and the ruled and presents a circumstantial picture 
f daily contacts. 
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Sir Charles Petrie’s two volumes, Diplomatic History 1492-1713 (Mac- 
fitting Millan, 1949, $2.75) and Diplomatie History 1713-1933 (Macmillan, 1949, 
guest --75) will prove of great value to teachers and students whose courses em- 
s gavemmmrace these periods. A great deal of their value lies in their organization. 
vening he author, using short chapters, first sketches briefly the background of 
ction Mre’ents in a period. He then in a concise style relates the diplomatic rela- 
ol for '°Ds and shows their results. He shows why men did or did not take cer- 
ion off™e’in actions. There are both facts and interpretation. 
. Holt The teacher of the Reformation, for example, will find such chapters as 
rroups hose dealing with “Europe at the End of the Fifteenth Century,” “Charles 
nines, Mn °"d Francis I,” and “The Reformation” a great aid in showing the rela- 
,meri- Mae °"S between events within a country and its religious and foreign policy. 
finale, A teacher planning to take up the Monroe Doctrine would do well to read 
1 each he two chapters on “The Early Years of the Holy Alliance” and “The In- 
bependence of Latin America.” It will help to balance the impressions some 
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high school texts leave upon a reader’s mind. Sir Charles points oui 
cidentally, that San Martin and Bolivar hated Republican principles ag mum 
as did Canning. 

At the end of the volume dealing with the later period there is ingle 
as Appendix III an excellent account of “The Plebiscite.” This shownal 
origin of the term and traces its historical] usage in modern times, 9 
author concludes that it has become “a pseudodemocratic mask for agen 
sive and often undemocratic purposes.” Each volume contains a select ilu 
ography. 


Working and Playing by Clyde B. Moore and Dorothy E. Cooke (Ciiamm 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1950, 128 pages) is an attractive texthooka 
social studies for First Graders. Beginning with the first day of schoa@ 
takes the children through the year of classroom activities and opens up pm 
sibilities for the development of projects. ad 

While the book is nicely illustrated and has a good vocabulary for Fim 
Grade children, it would not be adequate for a whole year’s work, but woul 
be most helpful in the first months of school. It does not deal with commun 
ty activities which should be of primary interest to a First Grader, and mam 
of its material is more suitable for a kindergarten group than for a gram 
However, there is much of value in Working and Playing and it is an elem 
lent supplementary reader for any child who is just beginning to read 

Working and Playing is the first of the Scribner Social Studies serjenim 
primary grades and its authors are both experienced teachers. Dr, Mom 
is professor of education at Cornell University and Miss Cooke is a specme 
ist in elementary education, having directed the building of “Areas of Tamm 
ing” — guides for the teaching of social] studies in the public schools of 
peka, Kansas. WALTER C. BARNEs, PHILLIPS E. WILSON, VIRGINIA 


Valuable reference guides for social studies teaching : 
in high schools 


TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES IN HIGH SCHOOL, 3rd edition 


By Edgar B. Wesley. Covering the important developments in they 
field since 1945, this new, forthcoming edition deals exclusively WHE 
teaching problems in high school. Completely reorganized, the Doom® 
contains 2 new chapters, extensive new material throughout, new Giles 
grams, tables, and references, and many new discussions, including Ui 
Report of the Committee on American History in Schools and Colleges 


in elementary schools 


TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By Wesley and Adams. A fresh analysis of the problem in terms af 
child growth, presented in a masterly survey that discusses the piIse@™ 
of social studies in education, the learning process, and the mOnEN 
specific tasks of the teacher. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


285 Columbus Avenue — Boston 18 
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